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Abstract 

In this article, which is grounded in my own experiences, I discuss the respon¬ 
sibilities of new immigrant teacher educators when teaching courses related 
to diversity and multiculturalism in Canada. I highlight the complexities that 
underlie discourses of multiculturalism in teacher education, and the impor¬ 
tant role that new immigrant teacher educators have in locating themselves 
within the frame of settler colonialism in Canada. I argue that there is a need 
for genuine dialogue and critical reflexivity that encourage teacher educators 
and teacher candidates to locate themselves within a complex web of priv¬ 
ileges and oppressions, and I explore possible new directions for teaching 
multiculturalism and Indigenous content in teacher education. 

Resume 

Dans cet article fonde sur mon experience personnelle, je discute des 
responsabilites des formateurs en enseignement pour nouveaux immigrants 
lorsqu’ils donnent des cours sur la diversite et le multiculturalisme au 
Canada. Je mets en lumiere la complexity inherente aux discours sur le 
multiculturalisme dans la formation des enseignants et le role important que 
tiennent les formateurs en enseignement pour nouveaux immigrants quand 
ils se positionnent dans le contexte du colonialisme au Canada. Je maintiens 
qu’il est necessaire d’etablir un dialogue veritable et une reflexivite critique qui 
encourage les formateurs en enseignement etles etudiants aux programmes de 
formation en enseignement a se positionner a l’interieur d’un tissu complexe 
de privileges et d’oppressions. J’explore aussi de nouvelles avenues pour 
enseigner le multiculturalisme et les contenus autochtones dans la formation 
en enseignement. 
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Introduction 

In this article, I share my journey as a new immigrant navigating my way in Canadian 
multiculturalism as I try to understand and reframe my responsibilities as a teacher edu¬ 
cator and a new Canadian citizen. I use what Indigenous scholar Susan Dion (2007) has 
called critical reflexivity—“critical reflection on self and self in relationship with others 
situated in a social-political-historical context” (pp. 331-332)—to uncover my location 
as a White minority (Jewish) immigrant teacher educator teaching multiculturalism in a 
Canadian university. 

I alternate between reflective writing and theoretical framing because, when teaching 
controversial topics, it is crucial to establish a connection between the personal and the 
theoretical. This allows us to move from having an abstract “innocent” discussion to ar¬ 
riving at a genuine “dangerous understanding” (Tuck & Yang, 2012). I start with a meth¬ 
odological note on the genre in which this article is written, followed by the reflective/ 
theoretical background. I describe an incident in a BEd class that triggered growth in my 
understanding of the complexities of teaching Indigenous content under the umbrella of 
multiculturalism in teacher education (Mathur, Dewar, & DeGagne, 2011; Phung, 2011). 
I argue that teaching diversity and multiculturalism in teacher education needs to open 
spaces of genuine dialogue around difference, moving beyond the superficial “decoloni¬ 
zation metaphor” (Tuck & Yang, 2012) to explore the complex past and present relations 
between settlers, Indigenous peoples, and immigrants in Canada. I conclude with a dis¬ 
cussion of the important role that new immigrant teacher educators (and teachers) play 
in relating to Canada’s colonial past and present, and explore possible new directions for 
teaching multiculturalism and Indigenous content in teacher education. 

Methodological Note 

Most academic articles follow a certain writing structure, with separate sections such 
as introduction, methodological design, literature review, theoretical frame, discussion, 
and findings. In this article, I break this structure up and weave together my personal 
voice and the theoretical framework. Preissle (2007) argued “against privileging the ab¬ 
stract over the concrete, the principle over the relationship, the absolute over the relative, 
the universal over the particular, the objective over the subjective, and the cognitive over 
the affective” (p. 518). I find this argument appropriate for this article, which emerged 
from my experiences as a new immigrant teacher educator teaching controversial issues 
in a pre-service teacher education program. These experiences expanded my knowledge 
of multiculturalism as a theoretical frame for the complexity of Canada’s past and present. 
Since this was an organic process involving emotions, reflections, and theorizing, cutting 
it into stand-alone units risked alienating the writing and creating an artificial distance 
that would not serve the purpose of this article, in which I “[embrace] not detachment but 
engagement as the road to knowledge” (Burawoy, 1998, p. 5). This article is thus written 
as a form of autoethnography (Denzin, 2014), highlighting “the relationship between the 
personal, the political, and the historical” (Wyatt, Gale, Gannon, Davies, Denzin, & St. 
Pierre, 2014, p. 413). 
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Background 

When I arrived in Canada as a new immigrant in 2011, I thought of it as a haven, a 
multicultural society where I could raise my children peacefully, and the complete op¬ 
posite of the contested land of Israel, my homeland. When I arrived at the airport’s im¬ 
migration desk, the first official document I was handed reinforced my expectations: the 
permanent residency guidelines declared that: “Canada’s population of around 31 million 
people reflects a cultural, ethnic, and linguistic mix that is unique in the world. Canadian 
multiculturalism is based on the belief that all citizens are equal and that diversity makes 
us stronger as a country” (Government of Canada, 2014, para. 2). Coming from a state 
that privileges its Jewish citizens over others , 1 1 read this description as a promise of a 
multicultural and inclusive society. 

Canada is considered the first country to embrace multiculturalism as an official policy 
(Johnson & Joshee, 2007; Wright, Singh, & Race, 2012). Canadian multiculturalism is 
conceptualized according to Canada’s three founding populations—the French, the Eng¬ 
lish, and the First Nations—but is also open to recognizing other cultures as an integral 
part of Canadian society (Wright et al., 2012). Former Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, the 
architect of Canadian multiculturalism, claimed that no official culture or ethnic group 
came before any other (Graham, 1998). However, the unique construction of Canadian 
multiculturalism is not an outcome of Western inheritance, but of First Nations values 
(Saul, 2009). As a policy, multiculturalism within a bilingual framework was officially 
announced at the beginning of the 1970s and famously codified into the Multiculturalism 
Act of 1988. It is first and foremost a demographic imperative, a tool to create social cohe¬ 
sion, and an answer to pressures of minority groups within (e.g., Quebecois, Ukrainian) 
and powers from outside (e.g., American influence) (Fleras & Elliott, 2002). It has also 
emerged from economic motives, namely, attracting immigrants to increase competitive¬ 
ness and profitability in the global market (Deters, 2011). 

Prior to arriving in Canada in 2011 ,1 did not know much about its history, aside from 
the overarching story of the discovery/colonization of the land by (mostly) European set¬ 
tlers. Therefore, in the graduate students’ orientation session of my department at the 
University of British Columbia (UBC), I was quite surprised by the Graduate Advisor’s 
acknowledgement that “UBC’s Point Grey Campus is located on the traditional and an¬ 
cestral territory of the x w m 90 k w 9 y 9 m (Musqueam) people” (for a written declaration, see 
UBC, 2015). He then continued, without explanation, by addressing the other agenda 
items. Meanwhile, I was confused; I had not expected this, and I felt certain that other 
students who were new immigrants or international students were feeling the same. As 
Yu (2011) explained: 

[M]any new arrivals in Canada received very little information about the history of 
Aboriginal people and, in particular, of the devastating effects of governmental poli¬ 
cies such as residential schooling; therefore, through no intention of their own, they 
[new immigrants] were often left only with stereotypes and the negative images of 
popular culture as the basis for their knowledge about Aboriginal people, (p. 301) 

In my home country of Israel, two groups fight over recognition as indigenous to the 
land, their justifications dating all the way back to the time of the Bible and the Koran. 
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A public figure in Israel acknowledging at an institutional event that Tel-Aviv University 
was located on the unceded territory of Sheikh Munis 2 is unimaginable. I was genuinely 
impressed with this progressive declaration. In Israel, the land is a source of bloody, mili¬ 
taristic, ongoing conflict, and many fear that public acknowledgement may lead to ceding 
parts of the current state of Israel and allowing the return of thousands of Palestinian 
refugees. Not surprisingly, I was, therefore, grappling with the meaning of such an ac¬ 
knowledgement in the Canadian context. What is the relationship between the acknowl¬ 
edgement of land rights and the reclaiming of that land? Who has title to the land? 

Integrating Indigenous Content into Teacher Education 

During my PhD program, I tried to become more familiar with the Canadian histo¬ 
ry of Indigenous peoples. I began to understand the complexity of this history and its 
continued effects on Indigenous peoples, and gained some understanding of Indigenous 
knowledges, frameworks (such as the different concept of the ownership of the land), and 
pedagogies (Donald, 2012; Haig-Brown, 2011; Sanford, Williams, Hopper, & McGregor, 
2012). Still, in my first years in Canada, I understood multiculturalism as a generic frame 
for dealing with diversity. Furthermore, I was mostly aware that many immigrants in 
Vancouver “did not fit” the “White image” I had of Canada (BC Stats, 2013). In BC, most 
immigrants (70%) are of Asian origin, and 80% are “visible minorities” (BC Stats, 2013). 
Seeing myself as someone who had emigrated from one Western country to another (an 
arguable claim when thinking of Israel), I held some stereotypes regarding the dichotomy 
between Asian cultures and Western cultures (Collins & Reid, 2012). As a Western White 
immigrant, I wondered what the role of multiculturalism was in bridging East-West dif¬ 
ferences, and what multiculturalism would look like when Whites were no longer the 
majority in the Greater Vancouver area. As Yu (2011) argued: 

Vancouver . . . has become a city in which the term “visible minority” makes no 
sense. In 2006, four out of 10 Vancouverites had been born outside of Canada, and 
five out of 10 were of Asian ancestry.... In Vancouver ... the “visible minority” is 
“white.” (p. 306) 

However, even when racial and ethnic minority groups become the numerical major¬ 
ity, they are still socially constructed as marginalized (Chase, Dowd, Pazich, & Bensimon, 
2012; Dowd, 2008). Hence, I began to understand the complexity of multiculturalism 
and the tensions beneath the “celebration of cultures” (Gorski, 2009; Orlowski, 2008). 
In my case, I feared becoming a White minority, although I chose to overlook the many 
differences between me and White-Anglo Canadians, such as my being Jewish and of an 
audible minority, and focused instead on the similarities. Because I was preoccupied with 
locating myself as an immigrant in the social space of White Canadians and more preva¬ 
lent immigrant groups, I did not consider my location as a new settler on Indigenous land 
and how, by becoming part of Canadian society, I was joining an ongoing “settler colonial¬ 
ism” (Tuck & Yang, 2012). 

I remember attending a workshop given by a renowned Indigenous scholar, at which the 
participants introduced themselves in a circle: all the Indigenous participants introduced 
themselves as Indigenous from a specific location, followed by their Native name, while the 
non-Indigenous participants identified themselves as second- or third-generation settlers, 
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along with their (usually European) country of origin (there were also some participants 
of mixed ancestry). I struggled to collect my thoughts on the appropriate thing to say, and 
when it was my turn, I said: “I’m Lilach, and I am from Israel.” It was the first time that I 
understood that using the term “new immigrant” also carried a political meaning. 

I began to work with the concept of critical multiculturalism as a way to challenge 
and revitalize the concept of multiculturalism and the essentialist definitions that are as¬ 
signed to (some) cultures. Critics claim that Canadian multiculturalism is rooted in a 
liberal frame, is “colour-blind,” and focuses more on the “celebration of cultures” than on 
past struggles and power inequities (Orlowski, 2008). A related claim is that Canadian 
multiculturalism has not really dealt with racism and colonialism (St. Denis, 2011). Simp¬ 
son, James, and Mack (2011) have argued that “Canada is a White settler colony built 
on the expropriation of Indigenous land, erasure of Indigenous histories, and ongoing 
colonization” (p. 285). From this perspective, Canadian history should be framed by its 
colonial context, in which racism and colonialism interplay in a complicated manner (for 
instance, people of colour do not necessarily identify with Indigenous claims) (Thobani, 
2007). Simpson, James, and Mack (2011) claimed that in Canada, discourses of racism 
and colonialism are located under the multicultural umbrella in order to reduce their 
importance and avoid discussing them fully; hence, Canada, the country that symbolizes 
multiculturalism in both policy and practice, is actually using it as a mechanism to ignore 
the systemic operation of racism and colonialism at the structural and institutional levels. 

Critical multiculturalism is a radical version of multiculturalism. It was developed in 
the 1990s as a way to challenge the decline of multiculturalism on both the theoretical 
and the practical levels (May, 1999). Critical multiculturalism focuses “on the multiple 
ways in which we inhabit hegemonic narratives of culture, race, ethnicity, socioeconomic 
class, gender, language, sexual orientation, and ability, and how these narratives inhabit 
us” (Lea, 2010, p. 37). Critical multiculturalism challenges power relations and inequali¬ 
ties embedded in Western societies. According to critical multiculturalism, disparities 
are often ethnically based; hence, it highlights the “wider manifestations of racism that 
extend beyond color, at least in the ways they are expressed” (May & Sleeter, 2010, p. 8). 
Aboriginal people and most immigrants in BC are from minoritized groups, but in North 
America, Aboriginal people are also generally portrayed as deficient, while some immi¬ 
grant groups (especially East Asians) are portrayed as “model minorities,” albeit still de¬ 
ficient in certain ways (Alvarez, Juang, & Liang, 2006; Nguyen, 2011). Sharing Lawrence 
and Dua’s (2011) claim that “writers fail to make Indigenous presence and ongoing colo¬ 
nization, particularly in the Americas, foundational to their analyses of race and racism” 
(pp. 243-244), I am aware that belonging to a racialized group does not equate to or erase 
all other social locations (Pining, 2011). 

While both Indigenous peoples and immigrants might be affected by overlapping but 
distinct mechanisms of oppression embedded in the Canadian state, they are positioned 
in relation to each other in contested ways. It seems there is a theoretical divide in study¬ 
ing these two groups (Lawrence & Dua, 2011; Yu, 2011), partly due to the critique by In¬ 
digenous scholars of “[erasing] the specific and unique location of Aboriginal peoples as 
Indigenous to this land by equating them with multicultural and immigrant groups” (St. 
Denis, 2011, p. 311). Most scholars cited here argue that the multicultural frame is too pol¬ 
luted by colonialism and racism to be redeemed; however, as Lawrence and Dua (2011) 
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have argued, “there is a need for scholarship that ends practices of segregation, and at¬ 
tempts to explore the complex histories of interactions between peoples of colour and Ab¬ 
original peoples” (p. 254). I suggest that decolonizing is possible within multiculturalism 
if it is to be understood as a critical theory. Critical multiculturalism could build on the 
familiarity of multicultural terminology in Canadian society, while offering crucial revi¬ 
sions rather than a complete dismissal. There is an urgent need to weave the particularity 
of Indigenous history and Indigenous peoples’ prominent place as the founding peoples 
of Canada into the current Canadian context in which Indigenous and immigrant groups 
are the two fastest growing populations (Statistics Canada, 2015). As Yu (2011) argued: 

To those Aboriginal people whose ancestors welcomed the first trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific migrants to these shores, everyone else is a migrant to their home¬ 
land. If we are to all make a home together here, there can be no reconciliation 
with the inequities of our past until this simple truth is recognized. But the demo¬ 
graphic reality of our present and future must also be taken into account, (p. 305) 

Indeed, Indigenous scholars reject the seamless bridging of the past and the present, es¬ 
pecially within a reality in which treaty promises remain broken, fundamental traditional 
rights of Indigenous lands remain stuck at the declarative level, and Indigenous children 
remain systematically discriminated against in schools (Foster, Raven, & Webber, 2011; 
First Nations and Indigenous Studies Program, UBC, 2014). Furthermore, there is a need 
for systemic curricular change to present the White-European perspective for what it re¬ 
ally is, one perspective out of many, and alternatively, start from the standpoint of Indig¬ 
enous peoples. And yet, if we, as educators, aim to create bonds across differences, en¬ 
hance understandings, and form an inclusive educational space, critical multiculturalism 
could serve as a meaningful platform. 

Through the critical multiculturalism frame, I unfolded my essentialist assumptions 
about certain cultures and explored the hidden colour of Whiteness (McIntosh, 2003). 
However, without being fully aware of it, I reduced my engagement with Indigenous con¬ 
tent. This was reflected in my teaching as a sessional instructor. In my first year, although 
I knew little about Canadian society, I felt that Indigenous content (one of the topics 
suggested in the master syllabus) was central to a course on social justice and education. 
Hence, it seemed reasonable to include two readings on Indigenous issues within a course 
that touched briefly on a wide range of topics. In hindsight, I recognize that I replaced 
these articles with others that raised similar questions but in different contexts (e.g., op¬ 
pression of African-Americans in the United States). 

Reflecting on these choices, I believe that I sensed that Indigenous content was sensi¬ 
tive and controversial and that there was a social division: some (Indigenous scholars, 
scholars who work on Indigenous areas, or social activists) were very knowledgeable, 
while others knew little to nothing. As Godlewska, Moore, and Bednasek (2010) pointed 
out: “Ignorance has been used to structure Canada’s relations with Aboriginal Peoples for 
hundreds of years” (p. 436). 

Even in UBC’s Faculty of Education, a leader in Indigenous education, with a Native 
Indian Teacher Education Program, most instructors and teacher candidates have limited 
knowledge of Indigenous issues. In a survey of the 2012 graduating cohort, only 38% said 
they “feel comfortable about my ability to address the needs of Aboriginal learners” (UBC, 
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2013, p. 16). This was one reason its teacher education program was redesigned (Teacher 
Education Office, 2016) to include an emphasis on “diversity, and social and ecological 
justice,” a “mandatory course on Aboriginal education,” and an “infusion of Aboriginal 
perspectives throughout the program” (Teacher Education Office, 2016, p. 1). In addition, 
in 2012-2013, the UBC Faculty of Education observed “The Year of Indigenous Educa¬ 
tion” and introduced many resources to help teachers teach Indigenous content. 

Despite these efforts, Indigenous content remains a very charged topic that many resist 
(Strong-Wilson, 2007). Colleagues who taught the newly introduced “Aboriginal Educa¬ 
tion in Canada” course said they often experienced strong resistance from teacher candi¬ 
dates. In my case, I was unconsciously feeling that unless I was a “real” expert, it would be 
safer to avoid this topic in my teaching. I told myself that I would not need to cover Indige¬ 
nous issues because Indigenous topics would be covered elsewhere by “expert instructors.” 

Many Canadians are not informed about or engaged with Indigenous knowledges, 
perspectives, and political struggles; the same is true of many teachers and teacher edu¬ 
cators. In their study of elementary- and secondary-school teachers in Canadian schools, 
Higgins, Madden, and Korteweg (2015) demonstrated that the “overwhelming majority 
of white teachers were occupying and upholding the position of the perfect stranger” (p. 
254). What I emphasize is the complexity of engaging with these topics as a new immi¬ 
grant teacher educator. In a way, I was initiated into “Canadianism” by choosing to par¬ 
ticipate in the Canadian collective ignorance rather than negotiating my own place and 
responsibilities as a newcomer to Canadian society. This perspective needs to be exam¬ 
ined, since a growing number of immigrants and second-generation immigrant teachers 
are entering the Canadian K-12 system (Schmidt, 2010; Walsh, Brigham, & Wang, 2011). 
As with other immigrants, such teachers, especially those from non-Western countries, 
try to “fit into” the receiving society (Egbo, 2011), while often being exposed to oppression 
based on race, ethnicity, and immigration status (Singh, 2005). Furthermore, teachers 
and teacher educators who come from countries where land rights and Indigeneity have 
multiple constructions that are not necessarily consistent with the Canadian context need 
to negotiate their social location as new settlers (a location that is often ignored by White 
settler Canadians) during the complex process of immigration. 

The immigration experience can also move one beyond prevalent Canadian educa¬ 
tional discourses, as immigration destabilizes one’s social location and unveils cultural 
constructions that may have been invisible to the immigrant before. Perhaps the experi¬ 
ence, which puts one in a hybrid position between countries and cultures, triggers reflec¬ 
tive awareness. As Williams (2007) suggested, “migrants may have a particular capacity 
for reflexivity” (p. 367). In my case, before immigrating to Canada, I was never fully aware 
of my White privilege; only once I lost some of that privilege did I become aware of it (Mc¬ 
Intosh, 2003). I demonstrate this complexity by describing an incident in a class I was 
teaching for UBC’s teacher education program. 

How Does One Deal with Mistakes? 

This incident occurred in a foundation course on the overlapping connections of 
school, society, and education. The syllabus for the course states: “This course aims to 
illustrate how schooling is a site for competing politics and philosophies about the role 
of education in society and the work of teachers.” The course proceeds as a series of “big” 
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socio-political topics for teacher candidates to engage with in the first term of their pro¬ 
gram. In the class on diversity and multiculturalism, I asked the students what came to 
mind when they heard the word multiculturalism. The key words were: diversity, mosaic, 
and celebration of cultures. Hence, most responses reinforced an understanding of mul¬ 
ticulturalism as a positive frame that allows for diversity and inclusion. I wanted to chal¬ 
lenge this ideal picture of the multicultural mosaic (Dei, 2000; Porter, 1965) to point out 
the power dynamics embedded in a seemingly “neutral” framework. But I also wanted to 
acknowledge that multiculturalism is still an important frame, especially in the face of 
national backlashes against multiculturalism in many Western countries, particularly in 
the European Union (Wright et al., 2012). 

From my experience teaching this course over the last three years, I knew that teacher 
candidates understood this course as one that dealt with contested issues. And because I be¬ 
lieved that teaching controversial topics was much more effective when connected to one’s 
own location and set of lived experiences, I gave the students the task to share within their 
discussion groups their personal experiences of multiculturalism and diversity in Canada. 
It is important to note that although many argue that teaching is a White, middle-class pro¬ 
fession (see Sleeter & Milner, 2011), in my three years of teaching at UBC, I saw a growing 
diversity of new teacher candidates within the student body. In my classes, I observed a stu¬ 
dent body of approximately 25-30% immigrants or second-generation immigrants, most of 
them from “visible minority” groups (mostly East Asian and South Asian). 

After students expressed their opinions in their small groups, I shared my own reflec¬ 
tions, since part of my teaching philosophy is to connect my teachings to my own social 
location. I wanted to highlight the achievements and the shortcomings of the multicul¬ 
tural frame, so I said that as a new immigrant, and as someone from a Jewish state, I was 
genuinely impressed when I first heard the acknowledgement by UBC administrators that 
the university was located on Indigenous land. I emphasized that in Israel, this would not 
happen because there are two groups actively fighting over recognition as indigenous to 
the land of Israel. I added that in Canada, this acknowledgement is much easier, since in 
Israel there is an ongoing war, and in Canada, the war has already been won , and it is 
clear who the losers were. 

As I was speaking, I immediately sensed my words were not being interpreted as I in¬ 
tended. As a non-native English speaker, I was translating my thoughts from Hebrew, in 
which the word “loser” does not imply deficit or victimization; rather, its meaning is con¬ 
fined to a military context. What I meant was that in Canada, there is an ongoing history of 
land being brutally stolen or taken away from Indigenous peoples, whereas Israel is still in 
a constant state of war. However, I felt that my words might have been completely misin¬ 
terpreted given the significant differences in historical context. But since I was engaging in 
this act of reflecting while teaching, I simply moved on, even while trying to review in my 
head what I had said to the students to understand how they might have heard it. 3 

I was worried that I had said something that might be interpreted as reinforcing 
assumptions of deficiencies about Indigenous peoples, assumptions that I knew some 
teacher candidates might have. But I was unsure how to remedy this miscommunication 
and misunderstanding. I was taking “the position of perfect stranger” (Dion, 2007, p. 331) 
that many teachers display when teaching Indigenous content, as “they know that ways of 
teaching that reproduce stereotypical representations are inadequate, thus there is a fear 
and a silence involved in addressing this content” (p. 331). 
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When the class was over, I became concerned that I had used the space of the class 
and my authoritative position as a teacher educator in a way that might “reproduce ste¬ 
reotypical representations.” As Orlowsky (2008) has argued, “it is clear that teachers are 
in the role of hegemonic agents, or possibly counter-hegemonic agents, whether they are 
conscious of this or not” (p. 2). I was clearly in the first category. I understood that I had 
unintentionally repeated two prevalent Canadian assumptions about Indigenous peoples: 
that they are deficient, and that there had been a war over the land in Canada. By using a 
comparison from another context and the terminology of war, I had overlooked Canada’s 
colonial history. As St. Denis (2011) argued, “When colonialism in Canada is left unad¬ 
dressed, racialized ethnic immigrants are too easily positioned as innocent” (p. 311). In 
this case, I took not only the position of a hegemonic agent (as a teacher), but also that of 
an “innocent” new immigrant and ethnic minority. 

While the above section theorizes this classroom incident, I was not primarily occu¬ 
pied with theoretical framing. Rather, I was distressed and feeling my foreignness more 
than ever. I felt this incident was an outcome of a poor literal translation and a failed at¬ 
tempt to summarize a complex and different context of Indigeneity. But the damage had 
been done, and I needed to consider how to address it. I wrote an apologetic email to the 
students in the class, adding that I would apologize to them face-to-face in the next class 
and would open a discussion on the incident. I was hoping to liberate the space of the 
class that I occupied with my words and position of authority. I also hoped that my stu¬ 
dents might learn something from this mistake, and that I would be able to demonstrate 
what to do if something of this sort happened to them: that is, do not ignore embarrassing 
teaching moments—own up to your mistakes. 

I also considered the right way to open the class to this discussion. As mentioned 
above, I assumed most of the students were White Canadians or of Asian heritage but 
did not want to impose self-identifications on them. 4 Although I try in my teaching to 
move beyond essentialist cultural identifications, I needed to take my own location (or 
perceived location) into account. I thought that my social location as a White Israeli im¬ 
migrant should be considered, given that I was from a country that could represent the 
most concrete example of contemporary colonialism. I was worried that some in my class 
might feel unsafe and offended by my words and wanted to make sure the class space re¬ 
mained safe for all my students. 

I approached my colleague, Dr. Amy Parent, an Indigenous scholar, and asked for help 
in navigating the situation. In hindsight, I am aware that inviting an Indigenous scholar to 
join the class may have been perceived as reproducing the same kind of distant and disen¬ 
gaged position that many White teachers take (Higgins et al., 2015), and that this might 
have allowed me to be “safe” rather than confront the real need to interrupt and disrupt the 
colonial discourse (Tupper, 2013). However, I felt painfully foreign and out of place and 
needed a colleague to guide me. 5 We decided to lead a class together in the First Nations 
House of Learning, where we would discuss how to teach Indigenous topics and reflect on 
some of the problems that are hidden under the multicultural discourse. We designed a 
class in which the students would work with quotes that would open up some of the miscon¬ 
ceptions about Indigenous peoples’ deficits, as well as Indigenous critiques of the erasure 
of the ongoing realities of neocolonialism under the multicultural discourse of education. 
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It is important to note that I am aware that one class is hardly sufficient to deal with the 
complexity of the topic, and that a deep institutional change is needed to truly include Ab¬ 
original education at the core of teacher education. UBC is making many efforts in this di¬ 
rection (Teaching for Indigenous Education, 2015), but there is a lot more work to be done. 6 

In the subsequent class, I apologized to the students and shared my thoughts and 
emotional processing of the issue, including my guilt and paralysis and how I planned to 
repair the situation by co-facilitating a class discussion in partnership with an Indigenous 
educator as a way to create a safer space for a genuine discussion. Many students thanked 
me and said that they had learned a lot from my apology and public reflection. A few stu¬ 
dents told me I should not feel bad, and that it was very clear that I did not mean to say 
anything diminishing. I was relieved, but also worried by these second reactions, since I 
was not sure if I was actually understood, or if those students just thought that it was not 
a “big deal,” or perhaps viewed it as simply my personal mistake, rather than a symbol of 
a much larger issue. 

Amy and I co-taught the class, rather than position her as the “expert to the rescue.” 
As mentioned, we held the class at UBC’s First Nations House of Learning and began by 
introducing the house poles (I was surprised that very few of the students knew that the 
House of Learning existed). We then reviewed the “4R.S” for creating an environment of 
learning Indigenous content—respect, relevance, reciprocity, and responsibility (Kirkness 
& Barnhardt, 1991)—and discussed basic terminology. Midway through the class, the stu¬ 
dents rotated in small groups between the different quotes. I sat near the following quote: 

Aboriginal people adamantly reject this equating of their Aboriginal position with 
ethnic minorities as a form of colonialism (Curthoys, 2000; Short, 2005). Whether 
through anti-racism or multiculturalism, when colonialism in Canada is left unad¬ 
dressed, racialized ethnic immigrants are too easily positioned as innocent. (St. 
Denis, 2011, p. 311) 

Under this quote we wrote, “What is a settler?” I sat near this poster because I wanted to 
encourage them to ask whether White Canadians, minoritized Canadians, and new im¬ 
migrants are all settlers in a similar way (Phung, 2011). I was surprised that many thought 
that settlers were people who “leave their home country and move to a different country.” 
Hence, if you are born in a country then you are not deemed a settler. These students ex¬ 
pressed what Mawhinney (1998) called “settler moves for innocence”: settlers take on the 
innocent position that allows them to overlook the distinct form of “settler colonialism” 
(cited in Tuck & Yang, 2012, p. 9). 

My students demonstrated another “move for innocence” in which most White Cana¬ 
dian students do not see themselves as settlers, while immigrants are then positioned as 
the actual settlers. In this activity, the majority of my teacher candidates attributed the 
term “settler” and the positionality of settlers only to first-generation racialized immi¬ 
grants. As Yu (2011) argued: 

One of the triumphs of a white supremacist colonial history of Canada was the myth¬ 
ical alchemy that made it possible for everyone who arrived from Europe to become 
a “Canadian,” and for all those who were non-white to remain a “visible minority,” 
forever arriving late, or a “native” forever destined to disappear, (pp. 304-305) 
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In concluding this quote-response activity, students shared their thoughts with the 
larger group. The discussion centred on the Indigenous critique of multiculturalism in 
Canada. The air was tense, and I could sense hesitation and fear of speaking. Only a 
few people talked, and the rest seemed worried about saying something wrong. As Dion 
(2007) argued: “The classroom and school context encompass fear of confrontation, of 
saying the wrong things, of exposing ignorance, of contradicting parents, faith communi¬ 
ties, and the official curriculum” (p. 334). At the same time, as Tupper (2013) explained: 
“The creation of discomfort/disruption in teacher education spaces should be viewed as 
not only an essential condition for (white) preservice teachers, but also for teacher educa¬ 
tors” (pp. 49-50). 

After the class, I became aware of the deep currents of misinformation, misrepresen¬ 
tation, stereotypes, and chronic ignorance circulating and reproducing under the evasive 
theoretical discussions on social justice and multiculturalism. I began to understand the 
serious burden carried by the few who teach the mandatory Indigenous course that was 
recently added to the curriculum, and who had to untangle the theoretical and emotional 
complexities of this discussion. Furthermore, I began to better understand the fear of 
many Indigenous peoples that the massive immigration to Canada would further dilute 
the unique and distinct status of Indigenous peoples as the First Nations and First Peoples 
of Canada, and that it would create a new set of misinterpretations, such as identifying 
new immigrants as the real settlers, or exempt new immigrants from the responsibility 
related to Canada’s wrongdoings in the past and present. 7 Can teacher education find a 
way to transcend this ongoing neocolonialism? 

Concluding Thoughts 

As a teacher educator, I felt I had made an effort to acknowledge and correct my own 
settler-colonial mistake: I apologized publicly, reflected on my position in front of the 
class, and tried to open a space for discussion. Many students said they appreciated my 
reaction and reparative response, and that they had learned what to do if something simi¬ 
lar happened to them. 

This incident made me realize that there are deeper systemic currents of racism and 
neocolonialism that circulate continuously in the BEd curriculum but that are particu¬ 
larly exposed when teaching Indigenous content. It triggered a reflective journey that 
was initiated during a UBC graduate student orientation, when I first became aware of 
Canadian Indigenous history; I then began to engage in thinking about this reality of 
Canada but nonetheless decided to leave others to deal with it. By doing so, as a new im¬ 
migrant teacher educator I was contributing to the theoretical, educational, and practi¬ 
cal exemption of understanding immigration within the frame of neocolonialism. This 
event triggered further critical reflection, which changed the way I think about myself as 
a Canadian citizen and teacher educator. I now understand that one class and one public 
apology are at best superficial and may even be harmful. If I really want to move beyond 
decolonizing as a metaphor (Tuck & Yang, 2012), I have to take an active role in resisting 
Canada’s ongoing colonialism and change my teaching to reflect this commitment. 

This incident furthered my understanding of my responsibilities as a new immigrant 
and settler teacher educator in Canada. It also furthered my new understanding that by 
not taking a stand on Indigenous education, I am, in effect, reinforcing settler-colonialism. 
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I realized that by including Indigenous topics under the title of diversity and multicultur¬ 
alism, and only briefly acknowledging the differences, I was contributing to a superficial 
understanding of multiculturalism and an ignorance of Indigenous peoples and issues. 
Through this incident I understood that as a new immigrant, I can either enhance the 
engagement of teacher candidates with Indigenous content or contribute to the silencing 
and superficial discourse and the reproduction of settler-colonialism that disadvantages 
Indigenous children and people in our schools. 

I, as a new immigrant teacher educator, can expose and unpack with pre-service teach¬ 
ers the intersections and the unique distinctions of each social group in order to begin con¬ 
versations that will engage all Canadian educators in reconsidering the Indigenous-non- 
Indigenous relationships that are at the core of Canadian society (Donald, 2012). As a new 
immigrant, I am in a different position than Canadian-born citizens (regardless of their 
ethnicity or cultural heritage), since I chose to become a Canadian citizen. As such, I have 
a lead responsibility to locate myself within the frame of Canadian settler-colonialism as 
a role model for both racialized and White settlers on how all Canadian educators need to 
confront these issues (Phung, 2011). In my case, I am a descendent of the Jewish indigenous 
people of Israel, who for many years were away from, but never forgot about, their home¬ 
land (Clifford, 1997). When finally returning to this land, they then deprived the indigenous 
Palestinians of their land rights. This ongoing injustice drove me out of my country, but 
what ethical responsibilities have I now assumed when making Canada my new home? 

I can model for my students an important responsibility: that even though I was not 
aware of Canada’s injustices, past and present, before arriving here, and even though as a 
new immigrant, I myself am positioned in a deficient social location by mainstream Cana¬ 
dian society, I am still a colonial settler on unceded Indigenous land. As a new immigrant, 
I am also aware of the discrimination that many immigrants experience based on their 
colour, ethnicity, lack of English proficiency or lack of familiarity and social networks in 
Canada. Oppression works in multiple directions: new immigrants and people of colour 
can be oppressors while also being oppressed. 8 

What is missing and what is needed most is genuine dialogue and critical reflexivity 
that will encourage teacher educators and teacher candidates to locate themselves with¬ 
in a complex web of privileges and oppressions (Crenshaw, 1991). This is what Donald 
(2012) called “ethical relationality”—“an ecological understanding of human relationality 
that does not deny difference, but rather seeks to understand more deeply how our differ¬ 
ent histories and experiences position us in relation to each other” (p. 531). 

As demonstrated in this article, many scholars argue that such “ethical relationality” 
cannot be developed under the ill-defined frame of multicultural education. I agree that a 
multiculturalism that does not acknowledge White-Western supremacy, and that repro¬ 
duces an ongoing colonialism, cannot serve as an umbrella for ethical relationships and 
cannot be the frame through which we educate Canada’s future teachers. New immigrant 
teacher educators have a role in exploring, along with teacher candidates, the tensions 
with and misrepresentations of Indigenous issues that are embedded in multicultural dis¬ 
courses of teaching and education. If this does not happen, White supremacy will be re¬ 
produced or become more deeply entrenched. Settler colonialism has not only oppressed 
Indigenous peoples and their relationship to their land, but also created superficial cat¬ 
egories of Indigeneity, immigration, and Whiteness that overlook the diversity of each of 
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these groups. Thus, I believe that grounding education in the multiple is a more effective 
way to foster understanding of commonality and difference. 

In the classes I currently teach, I begin with my location. I open my courses by ac¬ 
knowledging the Indigenous peoples on whose unceded land the course takes place, and 
I share my questions regarding my commitments to past and present colonialism as a 
new Canadian citizen. I invite all students, with their diverse experiences and social back¬ 
grounds, to locate themselves in relation to settler colonialism and prompt them to iden¬ 
tify other forms of oppression without comparing or diffusing them, but rather by iden¬ 
tifying the singularities and the intersections. Such discussions should not be grounded 
in guilt but in reflexivity. We are all born to a certain location but can also shift locations, 
take on commitments, and establish relationality. This kind of teaching could open an 
educational space in which immigrant teachers, settler teachers, and Indigenous teachers 
align, instead of positioning themselves against each other, and in which they resist set¬ 
tler colonialism and its intersections with other forms of oppression. 

Such dialogue could lead to a new understanding of multiculturalism as a critical 
theory that acknowledges the unique location of Indigenous people, the ongoing colo¬ 
nial legacy of Canada, and the challenges that immigrants face. Such a concept of critical 
multiculturalism starts with Indigenous peoples, while inviting other groups and cultures 
to weave their experiences into a human quilt that resists settler colonialism and other 
forms of oppression by exploring the singularity and relationality of people and land. 
This process is crucial for the future construction of Canada as a truly multicultural space 
rooted in the past and open to the future. ^ 

Notes 

1 Israel is a unique case of a Jewish democratic state. Although not all of its citizens are 
Jewish, Jews have privileged position dejure and de facto. 

2 A Palestinian village that existed in this area until the war of 1948. 

3 There is a video produced by the First Nations and Indigenous Studies Program at 
UBC in which Indigenous students share what they have heard in their classes (First 
Nation Studies Program, UBC, 2014). 

4 One problem with artificial multiculturalism is that it identifies cultures superficially, 
according to visibility and traditions. I experienced this many times when asked to be 
the “representative Jew” in my children’s schools and to teach their classmates about 
Jewish customs. I continue to play this role, although my self-identification as Jewish 
is very far from the conservative image I am asked to portray. 

5 My colleague played an essential role in this process in assuring me that I am not 
alone, that it is okay to make mistakes, and that this is part of my learning process. 
This collaboration was very important in furthering my own learning process; more¬ 
over, I think that whenever such collaborations are possible (e.g., co-teaching) they 
can provide a rounded learning environment for students. 

6 For example, as a new instructor, I was never introduced to the complexity of multicul¬ 
turalism and colonialism, and in my first year of teaching at UBC, I discussed multicul¬ 
turalism without fully realizing how contested this term is in the Canadian context. 

7 Recently, I became a Canadian citizen. As part of this process I had to take a “citi¬ 
zenship test,” for which I prepared using the official study guide, Discover Canada: 
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The Rights and Responsibilities of Citizenship (Citizenship and Immigration Canada, 
2012). In this guide, under the title, “Who We Are,” Aboriginal Peoples are presented 
as one of Canada’s “three founding peoples,” along with the French and British (p. 
10). After a short paragraph about residential schools, the guide declares: “In 2008, 
Ottawa formally apologized to the former students” (p. 10). It is very clear that the of¬ 
ficial narrative that initiates immigrants into “Canadianism” not only ignores ongoing 
colonialism, but also reproduces ignorance and innocence. 

8 My Israeli background has taught me that quantifying oppression leads only to other¬ 
ness and destruction. Having been displaced from their land, and having been a target 
of constant persecution, might have contributed to the fact that when the Jewish people 
finally seized power, they turned a blind eye to the indigenous Palestinians’ land rights. 
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